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TREATMENT   OF   SEWAGE



i

sands to determine whether they are suitable for filtration works,
and to determine the area of beds using such sands necessary to
treat a certain -volume of sewage. The preparation of sand by
screening or washing, so that it would be most suitable for use,
while practicable, would be very expensive, and would make
sand filtration works materially exceed in cost contact beds of
the same capacity for sewage treatment.

(i) For contact beds the best size of particles is a matter
still under discussion; and there is much reason to believe that
where several contact beds are used in succession the first beds
should be of coarser material than the last, and that where very
concentrated sewage is to be treated coarse material is necessary.
The size of particles in single contact beds varies from one
quarter inch to two inches in diameter, smaller sizes predomi-
nating; and contact teds for a second treatment may have
particles as small as one eighth or even one sixteenth inch in
diameter, provided the preparation is such as to actually screen
out smaller particles.

(c) Percolating filters may be made with very coarse or very
fine material, but those most in use are of extremely open con-
struction, with particles averaging in size as those in rather
coarse contact beds.

14. Material for Filter Beds. Glacial sand and gravel,
washed and screened, are the best materials usually available
for filter beds in the United States. Broken crockery and hard
burned brick are perhaps next best, but very difficult to obtain.
Coke is much used in many places, but to be satisfactory it
must be hard and comparatively pure. Cinders from coal that
cannot be used to make a high grade coke, such eoal as is
mined in many parts of the United States, are very unsuitable
because they rapidly crumble when kept constantly wet.
Crushed stone may be used if the rock chosen is sufficiently
hard and insoluble, and free from clay. Soft limestone is very